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these complicated sufferings, the warriors of |so highly that he consulted him upon every; ‘On the following day we embarked for 
Atiu came upon them in a fleet of eighty | subject of importance. He had just then re-| Manono, accompanied by Malietoa, Tuiano, 
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repeated their visit, killed us all, and taken | oh! plenty of the fight, too much of the fight. | of his heathen usages; for although it rained 
the island to themselves.’ The person who) Me hear that white chief bring the good word | heavily during the night, he would not de- 


conducted this murderous expedition was|of Jehovah, me want plenty to see you ; me |scend from the deck, which his friends ac- 


Roma-tane. And it is a deeply interesting | heart say, how do you do? me heart cry to| counted for on the ground that his presence 
fact, that this chieftain, who, with savage|see you.’ He further told me that he had/| rendered a place sacred. In addition to this, 
aspect, and devastating cruelty, had led his| become a Christian, and added that his sin-| we learned that no female must touch food 
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people of Mauke, was the first person whose | God. Upon enquiring whether he had learned | On reaching Manono, | hastened on shore 
voice they heard inviting them in accents of| to read, he replied, that he had been trying | and succeeded in inducing Matetau to accom- 
persuasive energy to receive the gospel of|for several months, but that his ‘heart was|pany me to the vessel. After introducing 


ace.” | too much fool,’ and that he had not yet suc-|him to Malietoa, I stated that my object in 
Two chiefs of the Samoas, Matetau of|ceeded. I encouraged him to persevere, and | 


‘ bringing them together was to effect a recon- 
Manono, and Malietoa of Savaii, both pro-|told him that the knowledge of reading wai teiliation, and establish a friendship between 
fessors of Christianity, had a difference, which so valuable that no labour could be too great | them; for, as they were most influential chiefs, 
Williams was fearful might one day lead to} in order to its acquisition. He assured mejand as teachers had been placed with them 
an open rupture and involve the islands in| that he would persevere, and never be tired | both, their disagreement would be most dis- 
war. He was very desirous of effecting a | until he had mastered it. After this he asked | astrous to the cause of religion. I then pro- 


reconciliation between them, and succeeded | me a variety of questions about England, the posed to leave them for a short time to 
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themselves, and hoped they would be able to 
accomplish the much desired object. In 
about an hour they came to me and said, 
‘ We two have now but one heart,’ and that 
in future they would unite their influence to 
prevent war, and extend religion. I then 
gave the teacher and his wife in special 
charge to Matetau, who ordered his property 
to be carefully placed in his own canoe; and 
when we had knelt upon the deck and com- 
mended them to God in prayer, they departed 
for the shore.” 

Of a very different character from this is 
the account given by Williams of an attempt- 
ed visit to the inhabitants of Savage island. 
Their little territory, quite alone in the 
ocean, about midway between the Hervey 
and Friendly islands, received its name from 
Captain Cook; and it is still worthy of it, 
both physically and morally. “ It is neither 
beautiful nor romantic. The shores are iron- 
bound, in most places perpendicular, with 
here and there a recess, by which the natives 
have intercourse with the sea.” Instead of 
reciprocating the friendiy signals of their 
visiters they placed themselves in hostile ar- 
ray, and it was only by a good deal of manage- 
ment, that an old chieftain was at length in- 
duced to come on board the ship. “ His appear- 
ance was truly terrific. He was about sixty 
years of age, his person tall, his cheek-bones 
raised and prominent, and his countenance 
most forbidding; his whole body was smeared 
with charcoal, his hair and beard were both 
long and gray, and the latter plaited and 
twisted together, hung from his mouth like 
so many rats’ tails. He wore no clothing, 
except a narrow slip of cloth around his loins, 
for the purpose of passing a spear through, 
or any other article he might wish to carry. 
On reaching the deck the old man was most 
frantic in his gesticulations, leaping about 
from place to place, and using the most vo- 
ciferous exclamations at every thing he saw. 
All attempts at conversation with him were 
entirely useless, as we could not persuade 
him to stand still even for a single second. 
Our natives attempted to clothe him by fasten- 
ing around his person a piece of native cloth; 


but, tearing it off in a rage, he threw it upon | 


deck, and stamping upon it, exclaimed, ‘ Am 
I a woman, that I should be encumbered with 
that stuff?’ He then proceeded to give us a 
specimen of a war-dance, which he com- 
menced by poising and quivering his spear, 
running to and fro, leaping and vociferating, 
as though inspired by the spirit of wildness. 
Then he distorted his features most horribly, 
. by extending his mouth, guashing his teeth, 
and forcing his eyes almost out of their 
sockets; at length he concluded this exhibi- 
tion by thrusting the whole of his long gray 
beard into his mouth, and gnawing it with 
the most savage vengeance. During the 
whole of the performance he kept up a loud 

and hideous howl. 
«“ We gave him a present of a hatchet, a 























and springing forward, he seized it from him, 
and appeared, from his frantic expressions of 
joy, to have obtained an article of superlative 
value. Thus laden he was returned to the 
shore, where he received the hearty congratu- 
lations of his wife and people on his happy 
escape from a most perilous situation. 


in the morning to hold more beneficial inter- 
course with the degraded inhabitants of this 
island; but the next day also was spent in 
fruitless attempts to obtain it. A landing, 
however, was effected by the two teachers 
from Aitutaki, whom I had intended for this 
island, and some of our own people; when, 
after having been handled, smelt, and all but 


approach, thoroughly equipped for war, they 
thought it advisable to return without delay 
to the ship. All the men were in a state of 
nature, and appeared quite unconscious of 
any impropriety.” ‘The teachers, with their 
wives, were so much alurmed at the idea of 
attempting a settlement among such brutish 
savages, that they begged ‘to be stationed 
any where else. The only hope then of doing 
any good among them was by inducing “a 
native or two to accompany us to the Society 


*“ Night coming on, we stood to sea, hoping 


tasted, perceiving a vast mfltitude of natives 


Islands, to keep them for a short time, load 
them with presents of useful articles, and then 
restore them to their home. This we suc- 
ceeded after considerable difficulty in effect- 
ing. As soon, however, as the youths per- 
ceived that they were losing sight of their 
island, they became most frantic in the ex- 
pressions of their grief, tearing their hair, 
and howling in the most affecting manner. 
We had recourse to every expedient to ac- 
quire their confidence and assuage their 
grief, but for the first three or four days 
their incessant howlings were of the most 
heartrending description; we could neither 
induce them to eat, drink, or sleep. When 
animal food was offered to them, they turned 
away with disgust, and howled most piteously ; 
for having never seen it before, they concluded 
that we were cooking and eating’ human flesh, 
that we had taken them on board for the same 
purpose, and that when our present stock was 
exhausted they were to be put to death and 
devoured. Their fears, however, were in 
some measure removed on the third day, by 
seeing a pig killed; and from that time they 
gradually became more tranquil, were recon- 
ci'ed to their new companions, and even de- 
lighted with the prospect of seeing other 
countries. We were induced to be extremely 
cautious in our intercourse with the inhabit- 
ants of Savage Island, from having been in- 
formed that the islanders had seized a boat 
belonging to a vessel which had touched there 
a few months before, and murdered all the 
crew. But this ought to increase our com- 
passion, and also our zeal to introduce that 


religion which alone will be effectual in taming 
their ferocious dispositions, reforming their 


savage habits, and rendering intercourse with 


knife, a looking-glass, and a pair of scissors ;| them safe and beneficial.” 


none of which, however, did he appear to 


These young savages accompanied Wil- 


prize; but just as he was leaving the vessel,|liams in a tour among the Samoas and back 


he caught sight of a large mother-of-pearl|to the Hervey islands; thence they were 
shell, which one of our people was handling, safely conveyed home. 























“Very favourable 


impressions had been made upon one of them, 
but the other resisted every attempt to in- 
struct him.” It is not known what effect 
they produced upon the minds of their coun- 
trymen. 


(To be continued.) 





The Present Condition of the Negro Popula- 
tion in the British Colonies ; particularly 
in relation to the working of the Apprentice- 
ship System established under the “ Act for 
the Abolition of Slavery.” 

(Concluded from p. 92.) 


As in Jamaica, Barbadoes, British Guiana, 


and the other colonies which have been men- 
tioned above,—so in Trinidad! The working 
of the apprenticeship system is alike in them 
all. The following is the testimony of a 
gentleman of the highest respectability in 
Trinidad :— 


“In my opinion,” he says, “ which I ad- 
vance with deference, measures ought to be 
taken at once, to arrest, or at any rate check, 
the etipendiaries in their reckless career of 
oppression. It appears to me, that the phi- 
lanthropists, after having achieved the victory 
of the 1st August, 1834, have abandoned the 
field without even securing the object for 
which they had so long and so honourably 
contended. I repeat to you, that the negro’s 
sufferings are more acute, and his chance of 
obtaining justice less, under the present sys- 
tem, than during the time, when his deplor- 
able state of debasement was called by its 
proper name—Slavery. The most unjust 
means are resorted to, in order to prevent 
the negroes from purchasing redemption from 
the remaining term of suffering. But that 
this allegation may rest upon other authority 
besides tnine, I call your attention to an ad- 
vertisement in the Port of Spain Gazette of 
10th January last, signed ‘ James Taytor,’ 
a planter and commandant of a district, and 
heretofore a magistrate under the act for the 
abolition of slavery. Men such as these are 
selected by Sir George Hill, to deal out even- 
handed justice ! 

EXTRACT. 


“ ¢ The subscriber is requested to announce» 
that a meeting will be convened at San Fer- 
nando, on the 14th instant, at 12 o’clock, to 
take into consideration the necessity of form- 
ing an association for the purpose of counter- 
acting the ruinous and mischievous conduct 
of a portion of the community, who, in order 
to obtain labour on their estates, are making 
pecuniary advances to the most valuable of 
the pradial apprenticed labourers of their 
neighbours, who, by obtaining a discharge 
from their present employers for about half 
its actual value, the parties making the ad- 
vance are enriching themselves by securing 
labour on their properties, on the ruin of 
others. 

«It will also be the object of this associa- 
tion to endeavour to obtain an equitable scale 
for the judicial valuation of unexpired labour, 
founded on the prices actually now paid. 


(Signed) ‘ James Tartor.’ 
*San Fernando, 2d Jan. 1837.’ 
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discrepancy in the above, but the truth is, 
the ‘ judicial valuations’ are those which take 
place before the chief judge of the colony in 
open court, whilst ‘the prices actually now 
paid,’ is an allusion to the valuations had be- 
fore the stipendiary justices by whom the 
planters’ connections, or friends of the owners 
are appointed appraisers, contrary to the spi- 
rit of the law, as I have always, unsuccess- 
fully, maintained. These latter valuations 
are much higher in amount than the former, 
and it is upon a scale of the average of these, 
that the planters wish to assess the value of 
the remaining term of apprenticeship.” 


The following extract of a letter, dated 
2ist January, 1837, is worthy of notice :— 

«“[ knew when you were here, you did 
much good, but could scarcely imagine the 
evil you prevented. The slavers have it all 
their own way, and have become more rabid 
in proportion as their days are fewer. The 
magistrates are very accommodating—task- 
work is all the fashion, and if an apprentice 
complains of being overworked, two planters 
are called to decide the dispute. Is this 
mockery of justice never to cease? I assure 
you, that at this moment they work harder 
(I mean without remuneration) than ever they 
did as slaves. The law provides no regula- 
tion, which grants to the mother of a babe 
time to suckle her offspring. This is left to 
the tender mercy of the planter. You will 
perceive in the Port of Spain Gazette, of the 
week before last, an advertisement signed 
James Taylor. The planters have had a 
meeting (James Taylor in the chair), the 
avowed purpose of which, was to prevent the 
apprentices from buying their unexpired time. 
One woman at Carenage who has two infants, 
having offended her mistress, has been trans. 
ported (sold) to the Quarter of Cedros. The 
valuations of apprentices are higher than 
ever. Of this you may judge from the fol- 
lowing :—Joseph, a mere boy, belonging to 
Petit Morne estate, 240 dollars. Celestin, 
same estate, 440 dollars. Will it be believed 
at home, that in January, 1837, they ask 
more for the services of a slave until August, 
1840, than would have been considered his 
value in 1833?” 


Extract of a letter from a Clergyman, dated 
the 21st of January last. 


« With the cruelly oppressed apprentices I 
have daily intercourse. I cannot alleviate 
the oppressive wrongs of which they give me 
the painful details, otherwise than by calling 
to their minds the sufferings of our Redeemer, 
and encouraging them to expect from those 
great and good men in England, some further 


steps which will restore them to the rights of 


which the cupidity of the planters and mer- 
chants has robbed them.” 


Extract of another letter, dated 20th Octo- 
ber, 1836. 


“ With regard to the apprentices them- 
selves, they are suffering with Christian re- 
signation, and with hopes of having their 
state ameliorated. Mothers, whilst working 
im the ficlds, are not even allowed to retire 


« You will observe what you may deem ajfor a few moments to suckle their young 
ones 






































spectable and undoubted authority. Upon it 
I refrain from remark; but 1 request you to 
make any use of it you think proper, trusting 
that the time is not far distant when the 
friends of humanity will awake from their 
present lethargy. Be assured, that if some- 
thing effectual be not done at ounce, to alleviate 
the miseries, both mental and corporeal, of the 
wretched objects of their philanthropic feel- 
ing, the good work will at length have to be 
recommenced with redoubled difficulties in 
the way. I repeat to you. that nothing is to 
be hoped for, from the present race of pro- 
prietors or their coadjutors, the stipendiaries. 


mies are united and determined to perpetuate 
the same system of oppression, by whatsoever 
name it may be called, whether by that of 
slavery, apprenticeship, or freedom.” 


highest character, that the working of the 
apprenticeship system is equally bad (we fear 
we may say worse), at the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Mauritius, than even in the co- 
lonies already named; but we must refrain 
at present from laying it before the public. 
The facts already stated are more than suffi- 
cient to show the necessity which exists for 
the direct interference of the British people 
to put a stop to the crying evils which have 
sprung out of a system which was intended 
to be fraught with the blessings of peace and 
happiness to our coloured fellow-subjects in 
the British colonies, and for which we paid 
£20,000,000 sterling; if any further evi- 
dence were wanting to prove the existence 
of this necessity, we have it on the authority 
of more than one governor of Jamaica, and 
that too, given in the most formal manner, 
and in one instance responded to, by the house 
of assembly itself. 





“ his testimony, my dear sir, iS from re- 


We are disjointed and wavering,—our ene- 


We have in this country evidence of the 


The Marquis of Sligo, in his speech to the 


legislature in February, 1836, says— 


“The very extraordinary nature of the 


message I have received from the house of 
assembly, compels me to point out to the 


legislature of Jamaica the position in which 
the conduct of one of its branches has placed 
the colony ; to that branch, therefore, must | 
more particularly address myself, while I re- 
view its preceedings during the present ses- 
sion—while I poiut out what disposition it 
has evinced to meet the wishes of the mother 
country. 

“ ‘Two messages I have recently sent down, 
on the subject of the police bill, and the act 
in aid, have placed my views of the manner 
in which these two measures have been 
treated in the assembly in too clear a light 
to require more than a very few remarks. 


“] pressed on you the establishment of 


more courts of assize, so strongly recom- 
mended by the presentment of the grand jury. 
You took no notice of it. A revision of the 
laws affecting the discipline of jails and other 
places of confinement was recommended to 
you. All these subjects have remained un- 
noticed. The whipping of females, you were 
informed by me, officially, was in practice ; 
































and I called upon you to make enactments to 
put an end to conduct so repugnant to hu- 
manity, and so contrary to law. So far from 
passing an act to prevent the recurrence of 
such cruelty, you have in no way expressed 
your disapprobation of it. 1 communicated 
to you my opinion, and that of the secretary 
of state, of the injustice of cutting off the hair 
of females in the house of correction previous 
to trial; you have paid no attention to the 
subject. 

“I informed the house, that in the question 
of the British government, the taxation im- 
posed by the local authorities on the property 
of apprentices was quite illegal; you totally 
disregarded this suggestion. 

“| sent you down no less than four mes- 
sages on the subject of an extended system of 
education ; as no measure on the subject has 
emanated from the house, can I otherwise 
than conclude, that you are indifferent to it? 
[ informed you, that £25,000 sterling had 
been voted by England for the support of 
education in the colonies, with the promise of 
still further assistance being afforded, and 
you have taken no steps to make it available. 
I transmitted to you despatches from the 
secretary of state, recommending the repeal 
of the 33d canon, with a view to increase re- 
ligious instruction in the colony; you have 
not attended to the recommendation. I re- 
commended the introduction of an emigration 
bill; I pointed out to you the injury done to 
the poorer classes of the claimants for com- 
pensation, by the schemes of interested per- 
sons ; | communicated to you the circum- 
stances, arising out of your own decision, re- 
lating to the police bill; you have taken no 
notice of it.” 

Did the Anti-Slavery Society ever pass 
stronger censures on the proceedings of the 
house of assembly than are contained in this 
speech ? 

On the accession of Sir Lionel Smith to 
the government, the same recommendations 
were repeated; and we ask, how, up to the 
present moment, have they been attended to’? 
A marriage act has been passed, and an act, 
open to some very serious objections for the 
classification of apprentices. Every other re- 
commendation has been treated with neglect 
amounting to contempt! But Sir Lionel Smith, 
in his speech to the legislature on the Ist Nov. 
last, asserted more than at that time had even 
been charged upon the apprenticeship system 
by the Anti-Slavery Society itself, for his ex- 
cellency on that occasion, as his majesty’s 
representative, in the performance of one of 
the most grave and important duties of his 
office, asserted—that circumstances had oc- 
curred in the island “ which in many instances 
provoked more severity and harshness towards 
the labourers, than ever existed in slavery,” 
to which the house, in their address in an- 
swer, fully responded. 

We can scarcely close this paper without 
referring to the “narrative of James Wil- 
liams,” but as it has already been so exten- 
sively circulated, we will do no more than 
recommend those who have not yet read it, 
to do so without delay, as it contains a faithful 
account, not of the sufferings of this indivi- 
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dual only, but of what must be considered a 
picture of the sufferings of a large class of 
human beings. 

We think we may now (referring to the 
preceding statements,) ask,—have we not 
very strong grounds indeed, for once more 
appealing to the public on behalf of our sable 
brethren on the other side of the Atlantic? 
Containing, as these statements do, authentic 
evidence collected from persons of all grades 
—from the representatives of majesty itself, 
down to the negro apprentice. We, there- 
fore, confidently call upon every person, who 
peruses this sheet with an unprejudiced mind, 
to join us in our strenuous endeavours, to put 
an end at once and for ever to a system, 
which is productive of such an enormous 
amount of suffering to our fellow creatures. 


For “ The Frieud.” 


An Examination of the Tendency of Fictitious 
Writings.* 
(Concluded from page 27.) 

With reference to the morality of writing 
fiction, I fear its most plausible excuse is that 
of doing evil that good may come of it: and 
it would perhaps come under the censure 
applied to whatever loveth or maketh a lie— 
though I by no means impeach the motives 
of many who thus employ themselves. In 
examining a moral principle, we ought to 
free ourselves from all personal considera- 
tions. In applying that principle, we should 
always remember charity. 

What should we think of a minister of the 
gospel, who in addressing his congregation, 
or of a professor of religion who, in the course 
of conversation, by way of illustrating bis doc- 
trine, or of enforcing what he conceived to be 
religious truth, should invent a series of anec- | 
dotes, creations of his own, and gravely assert, 
such or such a thing “ happened to me ;” or, 
“it occurred under my own observation.” 
Should we discover such a practice to be ha- 
bitual with him, would we soften our expres- 
sions to say that he embellished his discourse 
with pleasing and instructive fiction ? or rather 
would we not say he was an habitual falsifier! 
And yet, wherein consists the difference be- 
tween speaking and writing a falsehood? 
Simply in this—that the wriler gives it a 
greater duration, and a greater circulation. 





And for any argumentative purpose, I would | 


remark that, to a sound mind, the inference 
would go for nothing unless the story is be- 
lieved. And if it is believed implicitly, it 
may only lead astray, and inculcate error ; 
for a string of fiction cannot amount to proof, 
and the author may be mistaken in his sentt- 
ments. Suppose, for example, a sincere Ro- 
man catholic to invent a story, which, were it 
true, would prove that Christianity and Ro- 
manism are identical:—the book would be 
decried as pernicious and false. Yet who can 








arguments he chooses: the reader who has 
the use of his understanding may reason for 
himself, and perhaps may draw an inference 
directly the reverse. 

Many persons wish to write, partly with a 
view to benefit mankind, and not having a 
sufficient store of facts at command to make 
an interesting book, instead of waiting until 
their minds are consolidated by experience, 
and their judgments are matured, give the 
reins to imagination, and resort to fiction. I 
believe the world is not benefitted by their 
labours. If none would write but those who 
are possessed of a sufficient fund from the in- 
exhaustible stores of truth, the world would 
not be so deluged with books that those who 
keep pace with the literature of the day, must 
hurry from one to another, without devoting 
to any one the time and reflection requisite 
to enable them to appreciate it. 

We have now arrived at a stage of our in- 
vestigation which I approach with diffidence, 
but which cannot be neglected in the full and 
candid enquiry in which I have invited the 
reader to accompany me. And here I may 
be permitted to remark that I have no point 
to carry; my sole object is to ascertain the 
truth. Should I be supposed by some to 
carry my views too far, still I shall not re- 
gret having written if I may be the means of 
inducing grave and sound minds to think 
seriously upon the subject. 

An apology for employing fiction as a me- 
dium of imparting truth, is habitually drawn 
from the parables contained in the New 
Testament. This plea I believe is without 
foundation, and upon examination will vanish 
into air. The subject will admit of much 
being said upon it, and if I treat it with 
brevity, it is because I wish to avoid an un- 
profitable multiplication of words for disputa- 
tion’s sake. 

The word parable, according to its Greek 
etymology, signifies a comparison or simile. 
In Ezekiel, chapter xvii. it appears synony- 
mous with fable. In some parts of the Old 
Testament (Mic. ii. 4, and Hab. ii. 6,) it sig- 
nifies a proverb. Balaam’s sublime discourse 
is twice called a parable, apparently because 
with prophetic eye he saw the future pros- 
perity of Israel. Job’s discourse is called a 
parable, (Job, 27.) 


“T will open my mouth in a parable— 
I will utter dark sayings of old, 
Which we have heard and known, 
And our fathers have taught us.” 
Psalm Ixxviii. 2. 


Here the writer in using the word parable, 
does not mean a fiction: accordingly we find 
that he proceeds, in this psalm, to recount 
some of the history of the Israelites. 

In regarding the parables of our Saviour, 
we are to consider the character of Him who 
uttered them :—that they proceeded from the 
lips of truth. We are to view him in the 


doubt that he has as good a right as another | light in which he is represented by that sub- 


man, to support by fiction what he conceives 
to be the truth? If, however, a writer merely 
states facts, he may build upon them what 





* In justice to the author it will be right to mention 
that this essay was received several weeks ago, but was 
mislaid.— Eb. 


lime epithet of Deity, “I am.” All things, 
past and future, were present to his view, and, 
thus possessed of all the inexhaustible stores 
of truth, he could be under no necessity to 
resort to fiction, even as a means of illustra- 
tion. Nothing is stated in his parables which 





might not possibly have occurred, during the 
lapse of ages from the beginning, and I dare 
not presume to suppose that any thing is 
fiction, which is asserted by him without 
qualification. Many of the parables are so 
narrated that they cannot be supposed to be 
otherwise than real anecdotes, though cer- 
tainly introduced for purposes of illustration, 
and fraught with instruction. For instance, 
Luke, xii. 16, “The ground of a certain 
rich man brought forth plentifully, and he 
thought within himself,” &c.—* and he said,” 
&c. This is asserted without qualification, 
and must be received as authentic. ‘The same 
may be said of the account of the good Sama- 
ritan, which is not even called a parable, but 
commences “ A certain man went,” &c. It 
is given as a fact,—what right have we to 
question it? We may say precisely the same 
of the anecdote of the unjust steward, Luke, 
xvi., and in the same chapter, the story of 
the rich man and Lazarus: and of the latter 
it may be said, that, penetrating the veil of 
eternity, the narrator tells of things which 
his Omniscience well might know, and in 
this anecdote it seems he vouchsafed to give 
some idea of those realities of a future state, 
to the conception of which our minds are so 
inadequate. And the language here given as 
spoken by Abraham, is instructive and appli- 
cable. “If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” May we 
not say, that, if men will not receive edifica- 
tion and lessons of instruction from the so- 
lemn truths which abound, they will not be 
benefited by moral tales, the falsehood of 
which is often increased by the assertion that 
they are founded on fact. 

The parable of the pharisee and the publican, 
is clearly a narration. It commences, “ Two 
men went up into the temple to pray,” and it 
winds up thus, “J tell you, this man went 
down to his house justified rather than the 
other.” 

The parables of the importunate widow, the 
prodigal son, and the great supper, (Luke, 
xiv.) are clearly narrations. 

The first of our Saviour’s parables on re- 
cord, is that of the sower, (Matt. xiii.) There 
is nothing in this which might not have oc- 
curred, but it is observable that on finishing 
it, he exclaims, * He that hath ears to hear 
let him hear!” Thus plainly intimating that 
there was a spiritual meaning attached to it, 
which he was unwilling should be lost; and 
it is evident that the disciples so understood 
it, for they queried, “ What meaneth this 
parable, or why speakest thou to them in 
parables ?” 

The commencement of the parable of the 
tares (** The kingdom of heaven is likened 
unto a man which sowed good seed in his 
field,” &c.) shows that it cannot be taken as 
a precedent for moral tales. It is as much 
as to say, “I will draw a comparison, and 
state, for the illustration of my subject, a 
case which might have occurred.” 

Mark, iv. 26. A parable commences “ And 
he said, so is the kingdom of God, as if a 
man should cast seed into the ground, and 
should sleep and rise,” &c.; “ and the seed 
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should spring and grow up, he knoweth not 


how.” 

Matthew, xviii. 23. “ Therefore the king- 
dom of heaven is likened unto a certain king, 
which would take account of his servants.” 

Matthew, xxv. “Then shall the kingdom 
of heaven be likened unto ten virgins.” 

These, and various others, evidently amount 
to nothing more than merely a case supposed. 
And it may be said, perhaps, of them all, that 
they are either so given that we ought not to 
question their authority, or else, they are so 
qualified as not to call for our belief ; in nei- 
ther of which cases can they be adduced as 
argument for fictitious writing. The one 
which has been cited as making most against 
our purpose, is that of “ A certain householder 
which planted a vineyard.” (Matt. xxi. 33.) 
This is so qualified by the words with which 
our Saviour commenced it, “ Hear another 
parable,” (parable meaning a comparison or 
simile,) that it cannot assume the character 
of fiction. It is, beside, an allegory in which 
the Almighty is personified as a householder. 
Those parables (so called) which are not to 
be received as narrations, are as far from being 
fictions, and as completely similes, as the ex- 
pressions of the Lord, “I am the vine, ye 
are the branches.” “I am the vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman.” 

I think the conclusion then, a perfectly 
safe one, that these parables arguc nothing 
in favour of the species of writings under 
consideration. I have elsewhere said, that a 
fiction proves nothing. From a statement of 
facts we may draw our own inference, but the 
man who invents a story to illustrate and en- 
force some doctrine, may be mistaken in his 
sentiment, and if his fiction establishes an 
erroneous conclusion, it amounts to a delusion, 
and an unfair advantage taken of the reader. 
Whereas, in the case of the parables, admit- 
ting them for a moment to be fictitious, (which 
we do not) there is this marked difference— 
that He who spoke them was himself Trurn, 
and his Omniscience could not be mistaken, 
and we are sure the views inculcated by him 
must be correct. But we cannot with equal 
safety give up our minds to be led by infer- 
ences drawn from a fallible mortal’s ima- 
ginings. A. J. W. 


For “ The Friend.” 
MANUSCRIPT OF MARY PENINGTON. 


There is a curious and interesting manu- 
script, in possession of the Penington family 
of this city, to which the writer of this has 
been allowed access, with liberty to have such 
parts as might be thought suitable, published 
in “ The Friend.” 

It purports to be a copy of a piece of writ- 
ing left by Mary Penington, the wife of Isaac 
Penington, so well known as a minister and 










a considerable time: it came into my mind 
one day, to leave it with Elizabeth Walmsly, 
to keep till I was dead, and then for her to 
show it to such as had a love for me: so one 
day, I appointed her to meet me at John 
Mannocks, in Giles, Chalfont; and there I 
told her this ; and read it io her, desiring her 
to write it out, if she could read it; and I 
would leave it with her. This was in the 
year 1668, that I proposed it to her, but it 
afterwards went out of my mind. Now it is 
1671, almost 72, in which I lighted of it, 
amongst my writings, and reading it, found 
it to be a true, brief account of passages from 














to bed, of repeating, as she had been taught 
to do, the Lord’s prayer. 

Having lost her parents when very young, 
she had been placed under the care of this 
family. She continued with them till her 
ninth year, when she became a member of 
the household of Lady Springett, the mother 
of her first husband. This change was for 
the better ; she found, at her new home, more 
sincerity, but still too much of the idle for- 
malities of a superficial religion. They af- 
forded no satisfaction to her seeking mind. 
Her situation became painfully distressing— 
she knew not the true remedy, and sought for 
relief in various expedients. She omitted the 
repetition of the Lord’s prayer, and “ got a 
prayer book, and read prayers morning and 
night, according to the days and occasions.” 
One day, in her eleventh year, on her return 
from “ the public place of worship,” a zealous 
maid servant, who had charge of her and the 
other children of the family, read to her one 
of Preston’s sermons. She says, “the text 
was, Pray continually,” in which sermon, 
much was spoken of prayer, and amongst 
other things, of the excellency of prayer, 
this was said of it; That it distinguished a 
saint from the world ; for that, in many things, 
the world and hypocrites could imitate a 
saint, but in this they could not. This thing 
wrought much in my mind, all the time she 
read it, and it was in me that I knew not 
prayer ; for what I used for prayer, an un- 
me to my dear grandchild Springett Penn,| godly man might do, which was to read out 
written about the year 1680, and left to be| of a book; and this could not be the prayer 
delivered to him after my decease.” It gives|he meant, that distinguished a saint from a 
a detailed account of the character, some of| wicked one. 
the acts, and the death of her first husband,; My mind was deeply exercised in this, and 
Sir William Springett, and a description of} as soon as she had done reading, and all were 
his mother, who was indeed a remarkable | gone out of the chamber, I shut to the door, 
personage. Except some extracts made by and in great distress of mind flung myself on 
J. G. Bevan, in his life of Isaac Penington,|the bed, and oppressedly cried out aloud; 
it is believed no part of this valuable manu-| Lord, what is prayer? This wrought so in 
script has been heretofore published. me, that at night, when I used to read a 

Mary Penington’s religious sensibilities| prayer in a book, in a room by myself, I 
were awakened at an early age, as she in-| wept, and was in trouble about it. At this 
forms us in the very commencement of her|time I never heard any, nor of any, that 
narrative, which begins abruptly in these| prayed otherwise than by composing a prayer, 
words. ‘The first Scripture that I remem-| which they called a form of prayer. The 
ber that I took notice of was this, “ Blessed | thing so wrought in me, that I remember the 
are they that hunger and thirst after right-} next morning, or very soon after, it came into 
eousness, for they shall be filled.” She was| my mind, to write a prayer of my own com- 
only about eight years old when this text! posing to use in the morning ; 30, as soon as 
fastened upon her mind, and she was living|I was out of my bed, I wrote a prayer; and 
in circumstances unfavourable to religious|I could then scarce join my letters, I had 
advancement, being an inmate, as she ex-| learned so little time to write. IL writ some- 
presses it, of a family of “a kind of loose| thing of this nature: That as the Lord com- 
protestants,” who had little of the life though | manded the Israelites to offer up a morning 
much of the form of godliness. ‘They went| sacrifice, so I offered up the sacrifice of prayer, 
regularly, on first days “ to hear a canonical | and desired to be preserved that day ; and to 
priest preach in the morning, and read|that purpose. The use of this, for a little 
common prayers in the afternoon; and they | time, gave me some ease ; and I left my books 
used common prayers in the family, and ob-| soon ; and it arose in me to write prayers ac- 
served superstitious customs, and times, and| cording to my several occasions. The next 






my childhood till the time it was written. 
I am now willing to have it written out fair, 
for my children, and some peculiar friends, 
who know and feel me, in that, which wit- 
nesses a hungering and thirsting after, and 
many times, being livingly satisfied, in God 
my life. Mary Pennineton.” 
























After this follows the second part, written 
at several different times, and closing in the 
2d mo. 1681. It proceeds with the history 
of her life, to the period of a severe attack 
of illness, shortly before her death. 

These two parts are entitled, “A Brief 
account of some of my exercises from my 
childhood ; left with my dear daughter Gu- 
lielma Maria Penn. Written [or copied ?} by 
Edward Penington, 1680.” 

The third part is called, “ A Letter from 





writer among early Friends. It consists of|days of feasting and fasting, Christmas (so| prayer I wrote, was for the assurance of par- 


three parts: the first, (relating to her early 
religious experience, and some other circum- 
stances of her life,) was written, the manu- 
script states, ‘“‘ a considerable time,” before 
1668. Ina “ Postscript,” added subsequent- 
ly, the author says, 


called), Good Friday, Lent, and such like.’|don for my sins; I heard one preach, that 
Yet, with all these observances, they missed | God pardoned David and his sins, of his free 
the genuine spirit of true religion. She con-| grace, and I was much affected with it. 

fesses herself to have been at this time im-| As I came from the place of worship, it 
bued with superstitious feelings, and fearful} was in me that it was a desirable thing to be 
of night-walking spirits; to protect herself) assured of the pardon of one’s sins; sol wrote 


“ This, after [ had written it, laid by me| against which, she was in the habit, on going|a pretty large prayer concerning it, and felt 
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that, it coming of grace, (though I was un- 
worthy), yet I might receive pardon, and so 
used earnest expressions about it. 

A little time after, I received some acknow- 
ledgments, from several persons, of the great- 
ness of my memory, and praise for it: I felt 
a fear of being puffed up with it, and wrote a 
prayer of thanks for that gift, and desires to 
use it to the Lord, and that it might be sanc- 
tified to me, and I not puffed up with it. 
These three prayers I used with some ease of 
mind, but not long; for then I began again 
to question, whether I prayed right or not, 
and much trouble was in my mind about it, 
and I knew not that any did pray extemporary, 
but it sprang up in my mind, that to use words 
according to the sense I was in, was prayer ; 
which I attempted to do, but could not: 
sometimes kneeling down a long time and had 
not a word to say ; which wrought great trou- 
ble in me; and I had none to reveal myself 
to, nor advise with, but bore a great burthen 
on my mind a opm time, till one day [in the 
year 1637] as I was sitting at work in a par- 
lour, one called a gentleman, that was against 
the superstitions of the times, came in, and 
looking sadly, said, “ itwasasadday.” This 
was soon after [Prynne,} Prim, Bastwick, and 
Burton were sentenced to have their ears cut, 
and to be banished, [Prynne and Bastwick 
for publishing, and Burton for preaching 
against papacy, and the innovations under 
Charles I. ‘They were condemned by the 
star chamber, Archbishop Laud being pre- 
sent]; this thing sank deep into me, and 
strong cries was in me, for them, and for the 
innocent people in the nation ; and it wrought 
so strong in me, that I could not sit at my 
work, but went into a private room,-and shut- 
ting the door, kneeled down and poured out 
my soul to the Lord in a very vehement 
manner, for a pretty time, and was wonder- 
fully melted-and eased. I felt peace in the 
thing, acceptance with the Lord, and that 
this was prayer ; which I never was acquaint- 
ed with befure, either in myself, or from any 
one. Not long after this, word was brought 
to the house, that a neighbouring minister, 
that had been suspended by the bishop, for 
not being subject to their canons, was returned 
to his people again, and that he was to preach 
at the place where he did three years before; 
(being suspended so long). I hearing of it, 
desired to go, but was reproved by those who 
had the education of me; as being not fit to 
leave my parish church ; but I could not com- 
ply with their mind in it, but I must go; and 
when I came, I found the minister was one 
called a puritan, and prayed fervently, and in 
much sense; and then I felt, this is that prayer, 
which my mind pressed after, but could not 
come at it in my own will, but only had tasted 
of it that time I mentioned before: now I 
knew this was my prayer, but I mourned 
sorely, for that I kneeled down morning after 
morning, and night after night, and had not 
a word tosay; and the trouble of this was so 
great, that it appeared to me just, that | 
should perish in the night, because I had not 
prayed ; and ia the day that my food might 
not prosper with me, because I could not 
pray: I was exercised with this a great while. 


that was read in the family a-nights; nor could 
I kneel down when I came to their worship 
house (as was the custom and I had been 
taught,) but this Scripture was in my mind, 
“Be more ready to hear, than offer the sa- 
crifice of fools,” and I could but read the 
Bible, or some other book, whilst the priest 
read common prayer at their worship house ; 
and at last I could neither kneel nor stand up, 
to join with the priest in his prayer, before 
the sermons; neither did I care to hear him 
preach, but my mind ran after hearing the 
non-conformist, called a puritan, before men- 
tioned; but I, by constraint, went in the 
morning, with those of the family where I 
was, but would not be kept from the puritan 
preacher in the afiernoon. I went through 
much suffering for this, being forced to go on 
foot two or three miles, and none permitted 
to go with me; but as a servant, in compas- 
sion, would sometimes run after me, lest I 
should be frighted going alone. I was very 
young, but so zealous in this, that all their 
reasonings and threatenings could not keep 
me back; and in a short time I would not 
hear the priest, where we dwelt, at all, but 
went wet or dry to the other place. I would 
go in with the family to hear Scriptures read, 
but if I did happen to go in before they had 
done their prayers, I would sit when they 
kneeled : these things wrought much trouble 
in the family, and there was none to take my 
part, but two of the maid servants, who were 
inclined to mind what | said against their 
prayers, and so refused to join with them; 
which the governors of the family were much 
disturbed at, and made me the subject of their 
discourse in compauy ; as that I would pray 
with the Spirit and rejected godly men’s 
prayers, and I was proud and a schismatic ; 
—that I went to those places to meet young 
men, and such like. In this time I suffered 
not only from these persons, to whom I was 
by my parents committed (who both died 
when I was not above three years of age,) 
but also suffered much from my companions 
and kindred; notwithstanding which, in this 
zeal I grew much, and was sequestered from 
vain company, refused carding and such like 
things, and was a zealous keeper of the Sab- 
bath, not daring to eat such things as ocea- 
sioned trouble,—or spend time, on that day 
that was appointed for hearing and praying. 
(To be continued.) 


Extracts, Doctrinal, Practical, and Devo- 
tional, from the writings of George Monro, 
M. A. 


(Continued from page 93.) 

But here we are to remark that the Holy 
Spirit speaks to us both outwardly and in- 
wardly. Outwardly, when by his gracious 
care, appointment, and direetion, some objects 
are presented to our outward senses that may 
put us in mind of our duties, and move and 
oblige us to the performance of them. ‘That 
by means of these they may be made to listen 
to that divine voice that speaks within them, 
and resign themselves to its conduct and in- 
fluences. 

Now the objects by which the Holy Spirit 


speaks to us from without, are, first, and 
especially, the Scriptures; for the divine 
oracles are dispensed to us by his inspiration; 
and therefore when we read or hear them, 
we may justly think that it is his good Spirit 
that speaks to us by them, informing us of 
the mind and will of God, acquainting us with 
our duties, and calling upon us to obedience ; 
and doubtless he never fails to second the 
serious perusal of these sacred records with 
inward motions, and furnishes al! well-dis- 
posed hearts both with light to understand, 
and with strength to practise, the great and 
essential duties that are there recommended. 
Secondly, the works of God: these, as they 
are beautiful, harmonious, orderly, and fertile, 
are peculiarly the products of the Holy Spi- 
rit. The Spirit of God, saith Moses, moved 
upon the fuce of the waters, and commanded 
beauty, harmony, order, fertility, and all other 
delightful and agreeable qualities to the crea- 
tures, which were designed to be the acces- 
sary or bodily happiness of man ; and though, 
since the entrance of sin, the glory of the 
creation is sadly eclipsed, yet there still re- 
main very visible impressions of the divine 
excellence, and by these we may believe that 
the Holy Spirit speaks to ms, and calls on us 
to ascend towards, and to contemplate, adore, 
and love the blessed Original of bounty, har- 
mony, and delights. There is no speech nor 
language, sayeth the psalmist, speaking of 
the works of God, where their voice is not 
heard: these are the universal preachers, 
and speak in a language intelligible to all 
mankind. ei 

Thirdly, The dispensations of Divine Pro- 
vidence ; for these, whether they be adverse 
or prosperous, have a voice: the former call 
upon us to abandon our sins; the latter to 
the practice of piety and virtue; the former 
are chastisements for, and dissuasives from 
our wicked actions; the latter are obligations 
and encouragements to fidelity and gratitude. 
In those dispensations that are afflicting, we 
feel the bitter fruits of our own follies; in such 
as are prosperous, we do in some sort taste the 
goodness of God ; not but that God is good, 
even when, by the direction of his providence, 
afflictions befall us, because he graciously de- 
signs our welfare and advantage by them; 
but then these afflictions are the natural and 
necessary consequences of sin, which he 
either suspends or lets fall, according as in 
his infinite wisdom he shall judge meet. So 
that when any calamities do befall us, we 
need not doubt but the good Spirit doth be- 
speak us by them, and that it is our duty to 
labour to understand their language; hence 
the prophet Micah exhorts the Jews to hear 
the rod, and who had appointed it ; intimating 
both that the rod had a voice, and that they 
ought carefully to notice what it spoke, and 
to comply with the designs of God in it. St. 
Paul tells the idolatrous Lycaonians, that God 
left not himself without witness, even among 
the heathen nations, in that he did them good, 
and gave them rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling their hearts with food and 
gladness ; whereby is plainly enough insinu- 
ated, that when God, by his providence, dis- 
penses good things to men, he doth thereby 
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THE FRIEND. 
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and important prophecies concerning the pro- 

mised Messiah, and to discover the order and 

beauty in the connecting links that are appa- 

rent throughout the whole, confirming our 

belief in the truth and certainty of these in- 

teresting records. If the second actuates us, we 

endeavour to discover all the parts that have 

the appearance of contradiction, search for 

passages which, perhaps, taken separately 

represent the Creator as unmerciful, unjust, 

and even the author of evil. Such as read 

from this motive, how much they lose, and 

what a sealed book it is to them. If we pe- 

ruse it formally, with cold and indifferent feel- 

ings, not seeking consolation or improvement, 

little are we bettered by the most instructive 
parts, or by the most beautiful and sublime 

passages they contain, and how dead are we 
to all the lively and consoling promises which 

would strike us were we actuated by the last 

motive. To read for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness, 

that we may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 

unto all good works. Ah, when we feel that 
we have strayed from the fold, how comfort- 

ing to know that Christ is the door by which 
we may return into the green pastures of life. 
If we have wandered far from the Father’s 
house, and been feeding on the empty things 
of the world, how consoling the parable of 
the prodigal son, that there is not-only bread 
enough and to spare for cur famished souls, 
but that the Father condescends to meet us. 
And when the sinner feels weighed down 
under a sense of his manifold transgressions, 
how inviting the language of the blessed 
Saviour, “Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me who am meek and lowly of 
heart and ye shall find rest unto your souls, 
for my yoke is easy, and my burden light.” 
And if any have been guilty of many crimes, 
and made sensible thereof, let them read for 
their encouragement the last ten verses of 
the seventh chapter of St. Luke. Oh! ’tis an 
unspeakable favour when we see the sinful- 
ness of sin, and feel it to be a burden, to be 
enabled in living faith to lay hold of the pre- 
cious promises left upon record for our com- 
fort, consolation, and encouragement. M. 


THE LAPSE OF YEARS. 
Come to thy native village: for ‘tis sweet, 
Howe’er an adept in the world’s proud lore, 
To turn and trace the simple elements 
Of hope and joy. See there the favourite brook 
That sped thy water-wheel, and gaily bore 
Thy tiny boat; and there the broader l, 
Whose icy surface lur’d thee forth to shure 
Exulting sport, while winter touch’d the cheek 
With living crimson. O’er yon hillock swept 
Thy hoop’s fantastic round ; for still thy foot 
Was ficetest in the race, and thy clear voice 
Rang like a bugle, when the shout peal’d high. 
—Thou canst not think so many years have fled, 
Since those good days. 

See’st thou yon clamorous band 
Releas’d from school? Not one of these had trod 
Life’s threshold, when thy manly form was strong 
To foil the dangers in its pilgrim path. 
Reach forth thy hand and touch them, if thou need’st, 
Like sceptic Thomas, such a proof to solve 
Thy doubt. 
Behold that blooming creature, full 

Of the sweet grace of perfect womanhood, 
Didst thou not take her oftimes in thine arms, 
When scarce a few scant moons had o’er her roll’d? 


Perchanee, thou may’at remember how the nurse 

Did snatch her from thee, for thine untaught hand 
Skill’d not to yield her head its full support, 

And thy rough whisker’d cheek did frighten her. 
—Seek’st thou thy playmates? There are hoary men, 
And matrons, bowing neath their lot of care, 

And some who highest bade the kite aspire, 

Have lowest sank to rest. 


lar form, in order that it may find its way into 
schools, where it must prove of great service. 
The euthor has contrived, besides bringing 
together a great mass of information, to ren- 
der the work highly interesting ; thus supply- 
ing a motive to read it, beyond the mere 
school duty. The whole arrangement is ex- 
tremely lucid, and so easily intelligible that 
| the youngest pupil at schools cannot miss the 
scope of any portion of it. It may be safely 
and conscientiously recommended as a most 
useful little manual, and will, no doubt, meet 
with similar encouragement to that given to 
the works already published by the same 
author.” 
















Thou canst not fecl 
What a stern robber Time hath been to thee: 
And yet, methinks, the ufficious eye might trace 
Some tint of silver, ’mid thine own bright hair. 
—How silently the autumn’s falling leaves 
Come drifting through the air. The snow-flake steals 
Scarce with a lighter foot. So fleet our years. 
Even while we dream their greenness still survives, 
Amid the remnant of their wither’d pride 
Our steps make sullen echo. 


Yet, tis weak 
To mourn the change that nature writes on man, 
As heavenly Wisdom dictates. Doth the sheaf 
Look back regretful to its tassel’d germs? 
Or the ripe fruit bemoan its fallen flower ? 
Why then should man lament his vanish’d morn ? 
The day of duty is the day of joy; 
Of highest joy, such as the heavens do bless. 
So, keep perpetual summer in thy soul, 
And take the spirit’s smile along with thee, 
Even to thy winding-sheet. 

Yon lowly roof, 
Thou know’st it well, and yet it seems more low 
Than it was wont to seem; for thou hast been 
A denizen of loftier domes, and halls “ 
Meet for the feet of princes. Ask thou not 
For father or for mother, they who made 
That humble home so beantiful to thee. 
But go thy way, and show to some young heart 
The same deep love, the same unchanging zeal 
Of pure example pointing to the skies, 
That nurtur’d thee. So shalt thou pay the debt 
To nature’s best affections, and to God. 

L. H. Sicourney. 





THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH, 30, 1837. 








We have before us, just from the press, a 
neatly printed duodecimo volume of about 350 
pages, very suitable in our opinion, for a pa- 
rent to make a present of to son or daughter, 
while it has claims in regard to intrinsic merit 
and importance, for those of riper years. Its 
scope and tendency is well set forth in the title: 

“The Oriental Key to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, as they are Illustrated by the existing 
Rites, Usages, and Domestic Manners of 
Eastern Countries, with a short account of the 
different books and writers of the sacred vo- 
lume. By M. Corbett. Philadelphia: Joseph 
Whetham, 22, South Fourth street.” 

The volume is preceded by a short intro- 
duction, written by the author of the “ Ori- 
ental Annual;” from which we make the 
following extracts. So far as the cursory ex- 
amination we have been able to make will 
entitle us to say, we freely concur in the sen- 
timents therein expressed. 

“It has been the object of the author of 









Manrnriep, on fourth day, the 27th inst., at Friends’ 
meeting, Twelfth street, Philada., Enoca P. Waker, 


to Martaa Warner Cresson, daughter of James 
Cresson. 








Diep, on the 25th of twelfth month, 1837, at tne 
house of her brother Aaron Sharpless, East Bradford, 


Chester county, in the 3lst year of her age, ABIGAIL 
Grexves, wife of James R. Greeves, of this city. Her 


disease, pulmonary consumption, was of long continu- 
ance, and her sufferings at times were great, which 
she was enabied to bear with much patience. She 
had from her youth been concerned to live as becomes 
a follower of Christ, saying on one occasion, “I have 
endeavoured to serve the Lord according to my small 
abilities.” During the early periods of her indisposi- 
tion she was restrained from speaking much respect- 
ing the state of her mind, yet, during the few weeks 
preceding her close she was enabled at various times 
to manifest her calm trust in her Redeemer, to pray 
that her patience might hold out to the end, and te 
express her desire for her friends, that they might 
become prepared for such a solemn period. Within 
a few days of her death, she remarked, “I feel peace- 
ful; I trust, yes, I believe, there is a place preparing 
for me; praises to His holy name.” The last petition 
she was heard to utter, which was a few hours before 
her release, was, “ Blessed Saviour, receive my spirit.” 
at the house of David Binns, Brownsville, Pa., 
on the 12th of the twelfth month, 1837, our esteemed 
friend Vacentine Meaper, a memLer of Vassalborough 
Monthly Meeting, Maine, while on a religious visit 
through several parts of the south and west. He left 
home on the 7th of the ninth month last, and travelled 
pretty directly to Philadelphia, taking meetings as 
they came in the way, until he reached that city. 
While there, he attended three monthly meetings, and 
then went on towards Baltimore, visiting nearly all 
the meetings composing Baltimore Yearly Meeting ; 
after which, he attended the yearly meeting in that 
place. From thence he proceeded westward towards 
Ohio, attended three meetings within the compass of 
Redstone Quarterly Meeting,and soon after was taken 
down of a fever at the aforementioned Friend’s house, 
where he lay about four weeks, and then closed his 
peaceful and useful life, aged 60 yeurs, having been a 
minister about forty years. He spent much of his 
time in travelling in the cause of his dear Master, in 
his own, as well as making several visits in other 
yeaily meetin He was sound in the faith of the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, and it may be said of 
him, that his life and conversation was loud preaching 
to all who had the satisfaction of knowing him. In 
his last sickness his faith was not shaken, knowing 
that he had not followed cunningly devised fables, 
and as he had been strengthened to pass through 





the present work, to elucidate passages of| many deep trials and baptisms in this life, so he be- 


Holy Writ by extracts from the writings of 
modern travellers, and others, who have 
touched upon the manners, customs, and pri- 
mitive usages of the east.” 

“The author has performed her task with 
great perspicuity, and cannot fail of being 
intelligible to that class of youthful readers 
for whose instruction the volume is especially 
intended. It is printed in a cheap and popu- 


lieved that through the meritorious death and suffer- 
ings of our Lord and Saviour, Josus Christ, his soul 
would be permitted to join the general assembly and 
church of the first bof, whose names are written in 
heaven. A few moments before the close, he said, if 
the Lord’s time had come to take him hence, he was 
ready. Through the whole course of his sickness he 
was not known to have uttered one repining word ; 
he was frequently heard to be in supplication, craving 
that he might be resigned to the will of Him in whom 
he had put his everlasting trust, 
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